'IRAQ
believed that his determination had not changed and wrote in
a letter of October lyth, 1920: CI am convinced not only that
the Naqib will refuse for himself but that he will also refuse to
recommend anyone else.'1
Friendly relations and mutual respect had always existed
between Sir Percy Cox and the Naqib. Of Sir Percy, the
Naqib had said in 1919, in the same interview quoted above:
There are a hundred and a thousand men in England who
could fill the post of Ambassador in Persia, but there is none
but Sir Percy Cox who is suitable for 'Iraq. He is known, he
is loved, and he is trusted by the people of clraq. He is a
man of sober years... I bear witness in God that if Sir Percy
Cox had been in Baghdad we would have been spared the
folly of asking the people to express their wishes as to the
future.2
When Sir Percy Cox, therefore, formally asked the Naqib on
October 23rd to head the Council of State, urging on him his
duty to 'Iraq and hinting of harm that might come from the
personal ambitions of others, the Naqib, influenced by his
personal regard as much as by Sir Percy's arguments, consented
after much hesitation and heart searching. The joy and
satisfaction which his consent created has been well described
by Miss Bell:
In came Mr. Philby and others, and on top of them Sir
Percy. Every one but Mr. Philby melted away, and we two
turned to Sir Percy, breathless with excitement. 'Well,' he
said, ehe has accepted.' He had come straight from the Naqib
who had agreed to undertake the formation of the provisional
government. So the first success is scored and no one but
Sir Percy could have done it. Indeed, that even he should
have induced the Naqib to take a hand in public affairs is
nothing short of a miracle. Sir Percy's delight and satisfac-
tion was only equal to ours and we all sat for half an hour
1 Bell, Letters, Vol. n, p. 586.
2 Bell, Political Views of the Naqib, pp. 8-9.